THE    ISLAND
on Wakaya, an island some seven miles, off. About
a mile from the shore beneath us, a varying breadth
of different-coloured water marks where the reef
lies, the passage through which is clearly distin-
guished by the deep blue sea interrupting the break-
ers on either side. As I look up every now and then,
a dazzling white line catches my eye. There it goes,
running along the outer edge of the reef ! Now the
breaker has spent itself, but another is coming on.
Between the reef and the shore the water is again
of the same beautiful blue colour as the sea beyond,
and so clear as it approaches the beach that I can
see the stones at the bottom, though our house is
some three hundred yards from the water's edge, and
about a hundred feet above it. The broken ground
between us and the beach is filled with cocoa-nut
palms, and an underwood of bananas and other
bright green things. The nearest cocoa-nut rises
above the level of the horizon, so that its feathery
crest plays against the light blue sky, whilst its
lower leaves have the deeper blue of the sea for a
background. A delicious breeze keeps all in grace-
ful motion. W., seeing me scribbling and looking
up every few minutes, asks what I am doing, and
when I tell him, says " Don't forget the bread-fruit
trees." Now, from where he sits he faces the hill
side, where there is a fine grove of bread-fruit
trees, but as this is intended for a sketch from
nature, I can't put in what I myself don't see. I will
attempt this view in water-colours, but I fear I shall
never be able to do justice to the reef.
The early morning here is most beautiful and
enjoyable, but I cannot say as much for the even-
ings, for then out come those little worries the mos-
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